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leg, and they are led out and picketed in the forest, near,
till tamed/

That these operations are even now free from cruelty,
some wanton, some inevitable, no one will assert.

The preparation for the keddah occupies a small army
of beaters and shikars for months beforehand.   With
infinite  patience,  endurance  and   skill, they   stealthily
track and drive the unconscious victims at the appointed
time  to the place where the open tunnel, leading to
the great enclosure, fronts the herd.  The * catch,' there-
fore, falls into two parts. The drive of these magnificent
animals, when rounded up they are induced to cross
the river which sweeps by the entrance to the keddah,
being the first part; and the tying up, overpowering and
taming of them, when they reach the inner stockade, the
second.   Between the interest and pleasure of these two
operations there is simply no comparison. The first is.
a glorious sight, with thrills enough for a lifetime; the
other is far more sickening than glorious; horrors and
cruelty are inevitable.   Though, indeed, tribute must be
paid to the courage and skill displayed by the tame
elephants, and their mahouts too.

The time to enjoy a sight of the animals is when they
are secured in the large enclosure, as they often are for
days before the final drive.

A keddah was arranged in 1906 for the present King
and Queen, and the writer was privileged to spend ten
glorious December days at the Kakankote Camp. Here
over 50 elephants had been driven into two large enclo-
sures, and were kept there in preparation for the final
drive into the inner stockade. They were only separated
from inquisitive visitors by a V-shaped trench, eight feet
deep, eight feet wide at the top, and by an outer palisade